Belgium's Crisis 


Che crisis in Belgium, precipitated by a 


trike which was called by the Socialists on 
December 20, 1960 and continued for a 
nonth or so, requires an understanding both 
of that country’s political history and of the 
Socialist party s position. Why the strike? 
What do the Socialists want? 

Che Belgian party, like other European 
Socialist parties, finds itself face to face with 
changes which are beyond its control to alter 
immediately and which jeopardize its ability 
to advance politically. The Socialist party, 
founded 76 years ago, has adhered consistently 
to a democratic, reformist position. Before 
1914 it fought for political equality and 
eventually became the most powerful Oppo- 
sition party in the country. During that 
period the Catholic party (since 1945 called 
the Social Christian party) held the majority 
in the House of Representatives and ran the 
government. The Liberals fell to third place, 
iveraging about 12 percent of the vote. 

In World War I the Socialists entered the 
abinet, and after 1918 they looked forward 
to obtaining an absolute majority. This they 
lid not win, but by 1925 they had grown so 


powerful that they have since formed cabinets 
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declined 
and 1939. 


, : 
hey have also won economic and socia 


again and again, although they 

strength between 1932 
been unable to carry 
Mean 


their party 


but have 
as a whole into effect. 
Catholics liberalized 
extent that the Socialist program 
lost much of its distinctive quality, and ‘even 
today is regarded by many as merely a more 
radical version of the welfare state now cau 
tiously endorsed by the Social Christian 
party. 
The Socialists now saw in the economic and 
social “austerity” proposals of Premier Gaston 
Eyskens' government—a Social Christian 


Liberal coalition—an opportunity to expose 
the hesitant 


Social ( 


social-welfare program of the 


ristian party; and thought they 


could do so more effectively outside Parlia 


ment. The Eyskens governme has had the 
unenviable task of trying to reduce the losses 
about by the 


brough ndependence of Bel 


gium’s former colony in the Congo a loss 
estimated at a little more than 2 percent of 
income — through fiscal retrench 
ncreased taxes. But for the So 


was politically impossible to a 
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cept these taxes and a reduction in 
the social security program, however 
modest. 

The Socialists, therefore, resorted 
to a strike. Uniquely among labor 
parties, the Belgian Socialists have 
used the general strike chiefly for 
political and not for economic pur- 
poses. In the past, while some strikes 
have failed, others have been sur- 
prisingly compared to 
those tried by labor parties in France 
or Britain. In short, there is nothing 
unusual for Belgium in the Socialists’ 
recourse to a strike, but its violence 


successful 


gave the government the chance to 
label it as revolutionary and thus re- 
gain some political advantage. The 
Communist party, steadily reduced 
in political power since 1947 and 
small in numbers, has apparently 
supported the strike as a way to gain 
young recruits from the Socialist 
party, anti-Communist. 
Thus all parties except the Liberals 
regarded the strike as primarily a po- 


which is 


litical test. 

Even more than the Socialist party, 
the Socialist unions fear a trend to 
the right and resent an austerity pro- 
gram. Moreover, since they have 
never remained politically neutral, 
unlike some European syndicalists, 
they saw here the chance to im- 
press their militancy on the party 
leadership. Undoubtedly some union 
leaders also sense that the govern- 
ment’s economic proposals may al- 
ienate many Catholic unionists who 
have hitherto backed the Social 
Christian party. Because the Socialist 
unions have not grown as rapidly 
since 1945 as the Catholic unions, the 


battle for membership has been in- 
tense. Each group has about 600,000 
members. Historically the miners in 
the south have been the hard core 
in Socialist strikes. At the present 
time they are suffering unemploy- 
ment because of a slowdown in coal 
production and fear that the govern- 
ment may continue to withdraw its 
support of the uneconomic mines. 


Role of Unions 


The fact that the Socialist unions 
command their greatest strength in 
the French-speaking areas of the 
country has sharpened Belgium’s lin- 
guistic problem. The Catholics have 
always controlled most of the Arden- 
nes, as well as Flanders and the rural 
areas of the northeast, where Flemish 
is spoken; the Socialists predominate 
in the French-speaking Walloon area 
of the south. The Socialists have long 
urged linguistic equality, and have 
resented their inability to make po- 
litical gains in the rural Flemish re- 
gions. Yet today the linguistic issue 
does not seem to have the dangerous 
proportions it attained in the 1930's 
when a Flemish separatist movement 
gained considerable attention. 

The linguistic division, however, 
has tempted the Socialists to revive 
their anticlericalism. Officially the 


party has insisted on “liberty of con- 


science,” but it agreed to a compro- 
mise over schools in 1959 whereby 
the private Catholic academies would 
continue to receive a government sub- 
sidy. The Socialists still contend that 
the Social Christians use the clergy 
to maintain their electoral plurality. 

The economic aspects of the crisis 


are more complex and pertinent. The 
Eyskens reforms do threaten the 
security of part-time and long-unem- 
ployed workers. Moreover, the So- 
cialists, led since 1959 by Leo Col- 
lard, Mayor of Mons, feel that they 
are being asked to share the burden 
of the Congo loss, whereas in their 
opinion only the investors and busi- 
the 


economy of the former colony should 


ness enterprises involved in 
shoulder this burden. Their griev- 
ance, however, runs deeper. Ever 
since its annual congress of 1945 the 
party has argued for careful economic 
planning to achieve full employment 
and structural reforms to place key 
industries under Socialist administra- 
tion. The sudden presentation of 
the complicated Eyskens proposals 
fanned the Socialists’ suspicions and 
alerted them to the possibility that 
the premier may use the proposals to 
show the impracticability of Socialist 
economic planning. Thus the Soci- 
alists fear a reversal on economic 
grounds of a trend they had hoped 
would peacefully promote their ulti- 
mate social and economic goals. 
The 


due to Belgium’s political and eco- 


Socialists’ dissatisfaction is 
nomic problems. It is also due to ten- 
sion within a party which must look 
to the future for fulfillment of its 
goals, yet meanwhile retain political 
prominence and offer feasible pro- 
posals for an economy which is not 
growing adequately and calls for 
some reform. 


Dr. Lockwood, associate dean of the faculty 
and professor of history at Concord College, 
Athens, West Virginia, is at work on a 


history of the Belgian Socialist party. 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 








New U.S. Foreign Policy Team 





The new team which is to direct the 
foreign policy of the United States 
in President John F. Kennedy’s Ad- 
ministration can be, and has been, 
described in many ways. 

This team consists, as we all know, 
of Dean Rusk as Secretary of State, 
Chester Bowles as Under Secretary 
of State, Adlai E. Stevenson as Unit 
ed States ambassador to the United 
Nations, W. 


ambassador at large, John J. McCloy 


Averell Harriman as 


as director of the United States Dis- 
armament Administration, Thomas 
K. Finletter as ambassador to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
in Paris, G. Mennen Williams as 
Assistant Secretary of State for Afri- 
can Affairs, McGeorge Bundy as a 
special assistant for national security 
affairs and Paul H. Nitze as Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense for Interna- 
tional Security Affairs. 

This combination has already set 
the character and tone of the Ken- 
nedy Administration in its relations 


with other countries. 


The Term Is ‘Heady’ 


The best single adjective to de 
scribe this team of dedicated public 
servants is “heady.” The adjective 
“motley” might also be used, for in 
its best sense this phrase means 
heterogeneous, variegated, diverse; 
and Kennedy’s foreign policy ap 
pointees cannot be easily catalogued 
or stereotyped. 

Webster’s New International Dic 
tionary defines “heady” variously, 
but the word comes from the noun 
that 
each of these individuals has quite a 
head on his shoulders. They all 
qualify as eggheads, and a few are 


And 


“head”—and no one doubts 


real “brains.” competence is 
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certainly a common denominator of 
all these appointees. But it is more 
than competence that makes them 
outstanding as a group. “Heady” has 
unhappily taken on the connotation 
of rashness or impetuosity; but this 
group could hardly be considered 
“rash” —although innovation, imagi- 
nation and action are expected from 
them in the conduct of our foreign 
policy. 

These are not supermen, but they 
are a team of superior public serv- 
ants. They may not have a passion 
for anonymity, but they have a devo- 
tion to serving that approaches a pas- 
sion. They are not dogmatists, but 
basically pragmatists — although 
some have a realism more affected 
by idealism than others. 

They have their work cut out for 
them, for the problems they have 
inherited dwarf the experiences of 
practically all of their predecessors, 
and would awe most mortals. They 
face the task of reviving and rein- 
vigorating NATO, the West’s de- 
fense shield. They face the upheaval 
of Africa, where the Congo remains 
in turmoil, with the Kremlin dyna- 
miting all established order. They 
face the many problems of Latin 
America—sensitive, astir, exploding, 
fascinated by Castroism, but fed up 
with Castro. They face a complex 
situation where American patience 
and poise will be tested to the limit 
in the UN by Soviet attacks and by 
disappearing pro-Western majorities. 

There is Mr. Khrushchev, who is 
as much of an enigma to Washing- 
ton as ever, although there is no dis- 
agreement here on his ultimate aim 
to communize the world. One of 
the first things the Kennedy Admin- 


istration may do is send a trusted 
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emissary to the Kremlin to try and 
fathom the Soviet premier’s mind. 
No one on the Kennedy team is 
sanguine about prospects of success, 
but it is felt this kind of exploration 
has to be patiently tried again, and 
again, and again. 

There is the overwhelming and 
increasingly ominous question of the 
East-West arms race, which gives 
disarmament top priority on Ken 
nedy’s diplomatic agenda. And, final 
ly, in the Far East, we have Com 
munist China, and Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, Formosa and the 
offshore islands. 

It is too early to know how this 
new team will function—what poli- 
cies they will press, or what differ- 
ences will emerge. Certainly with 
such a talented team there are bound 
to be disagreements, differences 
and even clashes of personalities. 

Mr. Rusk, for example, takes a 
dim view of summit meetings. By 
contrast, Adlai E. Stevenson is for 
turning over every rock, climbing 
every hill to discover whether some 
new lead might be just the one to 
end the cold war. And Mr. Bowles 
was well known in the past for his 
view that it is time for the United 
States to change its policy toward 
Communist China. 

The constant future debate will 
undoubtedly be whether this country 
should go to the brink or go to the 
summit with the Soviet bloc over 
every crisis—with Messrs. Bowles, 
Stevenson and Williams counted on 
to press for the summit, but most of 
the others—and, it is believed, the 
President himself — favoring less 
summitry and more power and firm- 
ness in negotiations. 
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The Cuba Dilemma 








since 
World War II have created as much 
anxiety in the United States as that 
of Cuba. 

This is understandable for at least 
six major reasons. First, Cuba is situ- 


Few foreign policy issues 


ated geographically in close prox- 
imity to the United States, 90 miles 
from the Florida coast. Second, 
Cuba, like the other 19 republics of 
Latin America, comes within the 
purview of the Monroe Doctrine; 
and it is a member of the Organiza- 
tion of American States (OAS), to 
which the United States also belongs. 
Third, American citizens have had 
substantial properties in Cuba, in the 
form of land for the raising of sugar, 
tobacco and cattle, and sizable invest- 
ments in various enterprises. Fourth, 
the United States, under a treaty 
with Cuba signed in 1903 and re- 
newed in 1934, maintains a naval 
base at Guantanamo Bay, which has 
a $70 million installation and a com- 
plement of 1,550 sailors and Marines 
with 3,200 dependents. Fifth, the 
government of Fidel Castro, estab- 
lished on January 1, 1959, has not 
only sought trade with, as well as 
economic and technical aid from, 
Moscow and Peiping, but has also 
declared that it relies on the Commu- 
nist powers for military assistance 
against any “invasion” from Ameri- 
can soil. The establishment of a na- 
tional base for international commu- 
nism in the Western Hemisphere so 
close to our own shores is of most im- 
portant concern to the United States. 
And, sixth, the Castro government 
has been engaged in widespread ac- 
tivities in Latin America, fostering 
revolutionary movements and encour- 
aging hostility to the United States. 

When Castro, for three years, was 


struggling to overthrow the dictator- 


ship of General Fulgencio Batista, 
many Americans were aware that 
the Batista dictatorship had used 
harsh methods incompatible with 
our concepts of democracy and had 
done little to solve the grave prob- 
lems which Cuba, like many other 
of the Latin American republics, had 
long faced. Among these were the 
problems of land reform; of diversi- 
fying the country’s economy so that 
Cuba would not be so heavily depen- 
dent on sugar, which in the past has 
constituted 80 percent of its exports; 
and of providing at least a modest 
improvement in the low living stand- 
ards of the island’s 6.7 million popu- 
lation. The United States govern- 
ment had taken no action to bring 
about the overthrow of the Batista 
dictatorship. Such action would have 
represented intervention in the in- 
ternal affairs of Cuba, and even if 
welcomed at the time by Castro and 
his followers, would have been re- 
sented in Cuba as well as in other 
Latin American republics, all of 
which their 


ereignty. 


are jealous of SOV- 


U.S. Not Opposed to Change 


Meanwhile many private individu- 
als in the United States sympathized 
with Castro’s proclaimed intentions 
to carry out a far-reaching program 
of political, economic and social 
changes, and welcomed his victory. 
Nor did Washington oppose the new 
government at Havana, as it had 
earlier opposed other new Latin 
American governments when they 
were created as a result of revolu- 
tions. On the contrary, the United 
States promptly recognized the Cas- 
tro regime on January 7 in a note 
which said that “the government of 
the United States expresses the sin 
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cere good will of the government and 
people of the United States toward 


the new government and the people 
of Cuba.” 


Reasons for Alarm 


Since then, many of the measures 
taken by Castro in Cuba during the 
two years he has been in power have 
caused increasing concern in the 
United States. The mass public trials 
of former Batista supporters and 
subsequent mass executions created 
a revulsion among Americans. The 
failure of Castro to prepare for free 
elections, and the imposition of po- 
litical controls similar to those of 
Communist countries and some non- 
Communist dictatorships, alarmed 
Americans who had hoped that Cas- 
tro’s victory would bring about de- 
mocracy in Cuba. The expropriation 
of a wide range of enterprises, from 
oil refineries to banks, with a total 
investment estimated at over $1 bil- 
lion, shocked the United States. 

Castro’s land reform, which in- 
volved expropriation of holdings over 
3,330 acres if the crop be sugar, cattle 
or rice, and over 1,000 acres for all 
other crops, and plans for redistribu- 
tion of expropriated land to 200,000 
landless, also raised many questions 
here. The United States has favored 
land reform in other countries, and 
did not oppose Cuba’s land reform 
which is an internal matter. 

American observers, however, have 
pointed out that the Cuban peasants, 
formerly tenants on the estates of 
landowners, Cubans as weii as North 
Americans, would not be able to own 
land outright, but would in effect be 
under the control of the National 
Agrarian Reform Institute which 
directs expropriation and redistribu- 


(Continued on page 80) 
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by Saul K. Padover 


Dr. Padover, professor in the Graduate Faculty of Political 
and Social Science, New School for Social Research, 
taught American history at the University of Malaya dur 


Malaya — An 
Asian Democracy 


That Works 








Kuata Lumpur—Recently, lecturing 
at a day training centre in the north- 
ern Malayan town of Alor Star, near 
the Thai border, I was asked by a 
listener who spoke in an aggrieved 
tone: “How come that, according to 
our newspapers, 60 percent of the 
American people don’t even know 
where Malaya is?” The percentage 
is possibly too low, which is a pity, 
for Malaya is very much worth 
knowing, if for no other reason than 
that, in a generally chaotic world, it 
is a center of stability and freedom. 

The Federation of Malaya, an in 
dependent kingdom which is a mem 
Na 


tions led by Britain, is about the size 


ber of the Commonwealth of 
(50,690 square miles) and shape of 
Florida. The Malay Peninsula hangs 
down from the mainland of Asia far 
into the South China Sea, flanked by 
Indonesia on one side and Borneo on 
the other. On a clear day, looking 
across the Straits of Malacca from 
Penang or Singapore (which is not a 
member of the Federation of Ma- 
laya), one can see Sumatra. From 
Kuala Lumpur, the capital of Ma 
laya, one can reach Saigon or Dja- 
karta in about two hours’ flying time. 
These geographic facts explain Ma- 
laya’s strategic position in free Asia, 
a region of great political and eco- 


nomic importance. 


Economic Wealth 


Malaya is a major producer of 
raw materials that are in demand 
throughout the industrial world. 
Rubber and tin are its main exports, 
but the country is also fertile with 
palm trees, which yield vast quan- 


tities of coconuts from which copra, 
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coconut and palm oil are extracted for 
the manufacture of margarine and 
soap. But it is rubber and tin which 


the 


economy and present-day prosperity. 


are foundations of Malaya’s 
About 65 percent of the cultivated 
land is given to rubber, which is 
being constantly replanted and im 
proved, thanks to the scientific ef 
forts of the government’s Rubber 
Research Institute, to meet the loom 
ing threat of competition by syn 
thetics. As for tin, which is found 
practically everywhere in the country 
and is largely mined on the surface, 
Malaya produces about one-third of 
the world’s total. In 1959, the output 
of tin amounted to 37,525 tons. Tin 
prices, as sensitive to the world 
economy as a barometer is to weath 
er, have fluctuated greatly in recent 
years. The swing of the price of tin 
is a matter of continuous and watch 


ful anxiety to the whole country. 


High Living Standard 


Hitherto, the world’s need for 
Malaya’s primary products has been 
relatively constant and has assured it 
a prosperity unknown in the rest of 
Asia. A large proportion of Malaya’s 
exports and imports still go through 
Singapore, an independent territory 
not part of Malaya. But ships from 
every nation can be seen in Malaya’s 
own ports, notably Port Swettenham 
slated to compete eventually with 
Singapore—which is so crowded that 
ships have to wait several days in the 
Strait before they can enter the port 
to unload and load. On one day 14 
giant freighters, including one from 
the Soviet Union, could be seen pa- 


tiently lined up outside the port wait- 
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ing 1960. He is the author of many books on European 
and American history and politics, the most recent of 
which is The Genius of America 

Shaped Our Civilization (McGraw-Hill, 1960). 


Men Whose Ideas 


ing for their turn to be loaded with 
rubber and tin and copra. 

The heartening thing about Ma 
laya is that the country’s wealth has 
not gone merely to enrich a few, as 
is the case in the Middle East oil 
rich lands, but has been used to 
raise the !evel of well-being of the 
entire people. Today Malaya has the 
highest standard of living in South 
east Asia, perhaps in all of Asia 
and this standard is constantly rising 
A network of fine highways, superior 
to any road system in the Orient 
(including Japan), connects all ports 
of 


and Singapore in the South to Kan 


the country from Johore Bahru 
gar on the Thai border in the north. 
Malaya’s telephone system is at least 
as good as, say, that of France. 

There 


schools in every town and village 


are adequate primary 
(kampong.), secondary schools in the 
cities, and a brand-new, ultramodern, 
magnificently located national uni 
versity just outside Kuala Lumpur. 
The aim of this university is to train 
not only government leaders and 
professional men but also scientists 
and scholars. A heavy proportion of 
the national budget is devoted to 
education. Teachers are trained, at 
government expense, in strategically 
situated teachers colleges or day 
training centres (at Ipoh, Penang, 


Kota Bharu, Johore Bharu, 


Seremban, Kuantan, Klang) in what 


Muar, 


might be described as a “crash pro 
gram.” Teachers, incidentally, are 
both highly respected and compara 
tively well paid; they get housing al 
lowances and enjoy the benefits of 
social security, including low-cost 


medical care. What is true of teach 





ers is also true of the civil service in 
general. Both teaching and govern- 
ment positions are much sought 
after, and both are won only after 
fairly rigorous examinations. 

Living conditions are steadily ris- 
ing, even in the once primitive 
kampongs. The bulk of the popula- 
tion of around 7 is still 
rural, living on about 450,672 farms, 
most of which (some 432,588) are 
under 15 acres in size. An ambitious 


million 


government program is now bring- 
ing the benefits of health, education 
and welfare to the villagers. The 
Rural and Industrial Development 
Authority (RIDA), now in its sec- 
ond five-year plan, is transforming 
the countryside. It trains the villagers 
in industrial crafts, such as rope- 
making, carpet-making and weav- 
ing; builds hundreds of miles of 
paved lateral roads; constructs water 
works and reservoirs; and lays water 
pipes which will eventually reach 
every village. RIDA’s second five- 
year plan budget is reported to be 
about $115 million. 


Social Harmony 


Equally important is the emer- 
gence of a middle class, which, as in 
other comparable societies, under- 
pins the nation’s stability. At Pe- 
taling Jaya, a modern boom town 
on the outskirts of Kuala Lumpur, 
scores of new industries are mush- 
chemi- 
available in- 
dustrial sites are already exhausted. 


batteries, 
fertilizers—and 


rooming—paints, 


cals, 


The Ministry of Commerce and In- 
dustry estimates that $1 billion will 
be invested in industrial enterprises 
by 1968, increasing employment by 
50 percent. At present Malaya has 
some 259 trade unions with a total 
membership of more than 181,095. 
Labor enjoys, for Asia, a fairly high 
standard of living, with some social 
security benefits. There are few 
strikes, but business is beginning to 
grumble about the “high cost of 


labor.” The national mood, however, 


‘is one of remarkable industrial har- 


mony. 

Harmony also prevails, at least for 
the time being, on the racial and 
political fronts. Like Switzerland, to 
which it has been often compared, 
Malaya is a multiracial society, con- 
sisting of three main ethnic groups, 
each with its separate language and 
religion. In round figures, the Ma- 
lays make up 50 percent of the popu- 
lation, the Chinese 37 percent, and 
the Indians, Pakistanis and others, 
13 percent. So far as religion is 
concerned, the Malays are solidly 
Muslim; the Chinese practice a va- 
riety of faiths, including Buddhism, 
but most of them are probably not 
affiliated with any particular form 
of worship. Cultural backgrounds 
are infinitely varied, running the 
gamut from Malayan aborigines in 
the jungle to highly sophisticated 
Chinese in the cities—but they do 
not clash. It is not unusual to see a 
mosque, a Chinese temple and an 
Indian prayer house on the same 
crowded street, within a few feet of 
each other. Everybody cheerfully 
goes about his own business, usually 


in his own language. 


Communalism Key to Peace 


The outside observer wonders why 
there is so little hate or conflict in 
this variegated and polychromatic 
society. One answer is the tradition 
of orderliness and tolerance left by 
the British, who had ruled in parts 
of Malaya for well over a century, 
until 1957, when the federation at- 
tained its freedom (Merdeka). But 
a deeper reason lies in the social 
structure of the country with its 
sharply defined divisions known as 
“communalism.” This means that 
each of Malaya’s three major com- 
munities (not to mention a number 
of minor ones) lives spiritually, cul- 
turally, and socially within itself, ex- 
actly as if each were in its own 
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homeland. With few exceptions, con- 
tact the 
mainly on a professional plane— 
Malays, Chinese and Indians, for ex- 
ample, belong to the same trade 
unions and Rotary Clubs. 


among communities is 


The communities live side by side, 
tolerant of each other, but without 
intimacy. Sometimes they give the 
impression of being oblivious to each 
other. Even in the university boys 
and girls do not date students of dif- 
ferent race or religion. Intermarriage 
is rare, and where it occurs it is like- 
ly to be between those who had been 
converted to Christianity. Islam, the 
state religion of Malaya (although 
other religions enjoy freedom), for 
bids marriage with a nonbeliever. To 
marry a Malay, a man or woman 
of another faith must be converted 
to Islam. 


Malaya at Helm 


But communalism, which at pres- 
ent assures peace in a multiracial so 
ciety, is also Malaya’s central prob- 
lem. This problem has political, edu- 
cational and cultural ramifications. 
Reduced to its simplest terms, the 
question confronting Malaya is how 
to transform three distinct peoples, 
separated by wide economic and cul- 
tural gaps, into one nation. The 
country is now ruled by the Alliance 
party, a coalition, made up of three 
main political parties: the United 
Malay National Organization (UM- 
NO), the Malayan Chinese Associa- 
tion (MCA) and the Malayan Indian 
Congress (MIC). These represent 
the more responsible elements of the 
three communities. But the fulcrum 
of power is really in the hands of 
the Malays, and not the Chinese or 
Indians. 

Under the Constitution of August 
31, 1957 executive authority rests 
with the Malays. The Supreme Head 
of State (Yang di-Pertuan Agong) 
is chosen from and by the sultans, 
who are the hereditary chiefs of nine 
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of the eleven states that make up the 
Federation of Malaya—the other two 
having been British Settlements— 
for a period of five years. Real power, 
however, is wielded by the prime 
minister, who is appointed by the 
head of state from among members 
The 

Yang di-Pertuan 


of Parliament. latter—which 
consists of the 
(gong, a 100-member House of Rep- 
resentatives and a Senate of 38, com- 
posed of 22 elected, and 16 appoint 
ed, members — is dominated by the 
Malays, because in the past many 
non-Malays had not bothered to be 
come citizens of the federation. 

The 


democratic in structure, favors the 


political system, although 


Malays in nearly all spheres. Key 


cabinet posts, including those of 
prime minister and deputy prime 
minister, are held by Malays. The 
same is largely true of the top civil 
service and the higher echelons of 
the army, although Chinese and In- 
dians are to be found in lesser posi- 
tions. Basic policy decisions are made 
by the leaders of the Malay commu- 
nity. Despite the fact that the Ma- 
lays represent only half—and, at that, 
the economically and educationally 
inferior half—of the country’s popu- 
lation, the Malay leadership has suc- 
ceeded in establishing Malay as the 
“national language” and Islam as the 
“national religion.” 


Role of Chinese 


The Malays’ success in this sphere 
has been due primarily to two fac- 
tors: British political calculation and 
example; and the character and in- 
telligence of the Malay rulers. Even 
before independence, the British had 
systematically favored the Malayan 
community at the expense of the 
Chinese. They had, for instance, pro- 
vided tax-supported schools for the 
Malays and let most of the Chinese 
and others pay for their own educa- 
tion, if any. Deliberate British dis- 
crimination against the Chinese (one 
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of the important reasons, by the way, 
for the sympathy with communism 
that was so prevalent among the 
Chinese after World War II) was 
based on the indisputable fact that 
they were rich and the Malays were 
poor, that the former were highly 
skilled and economically experienced 
and the latter untrained and back- 
ward. If, the British argued, they did 
not try to redress the balance, the 
Chinese, who already owned a good 


part of the country’s vital economic 


assets, would soon take over every- 
thing and reduce the easy-going Ma- 
lays to a status of permanent inferi 
ority and perhaps servitude. 

This calculation, and the economic 
imbalance that exists between the 
Chinese on the one hand and the 
Malays (as well as the Indians, who 
are mostly laborers) on the other, are 
still largely in effect today, and are 
frankly recognized by the Malay 
leaders. Fortunately, the Malays in 
power have shown unusual wisdom 
and moderation. This is notably true 
of Tengku Abdul Rahman (Tengku 
means prince), the prime minister, 
a broad-minded, worldly and tol 
erant statesman. He is beyond doubt 
the most respected political figure 
in Malaya, enjoying the confidence 
and affection of Malays, Chinese and 
Indians alike. But the very fact of 
his statesmanlike stature creates un- 
easiness about the future. Every- 
where one hears the troubled Chi- 
nese say: “The Tengku is a fine 
man, but what will happen after 
him?” 

This is not an idle question. Only 
a high type of statesmanship, in- 
spired by broad tolerance, can keep 
Malaya orderly, 
And 
threatening clouds on the horizon. 
One of them is the Pan-Malayan 
Islamic party (PMIP), a right-wing 
group that reminds one of Arab 
political groups in its fanaticism 
and xenophobia. Tolerance of the 


prosperous and 


democratic. there are some 
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other communities and religions is 
not a part of its philosophy or pro- 
gram. The other cloud is that the 
Chinese are at present disturbed by 
the Rahman Talib Education Report 
of July 30, 1960, which among other 
things, advocated English as the sec- 
ond official language, next to Malay, 
in the schools. The Chinese language 
is to be optional in the school sys- 
tem, which is now being national 
ized. Economically superior and cul 
turally proud, the Chinese, particu 
larly the teachers, resent being rele- 
gated to a secondary linguistic posi- 
that 
identity will be endangered. 


tion and fear their cultural 


As long as Malaya is led by wise 
moderates like the Tengku and the 
country enjoys economic prosperity, 
there is no immediate danger that 
the delicate balance between races 
will be upset. The Chinese grumble 
against discrimination but, enjoying 
good economic conditions, accept the 
situation so long as the Malay lead 
ers show good faith and tolerance. 
The older generation of Chinese do 
not speak Malay, but their children 
are beginning to do so and, increas 
ingly, there is a powerful tendency 
among the younger people to regard 
themselves not as Chinese but as 
Malayans. It is in this direction—of 
mutual tolerance and loyalty to the 
new nation, rather than to the old 
communalism—that the future of a 
democratic Malaya lies. 
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published by the Association of Secretaries 
General of Parliaments with the collabora 
tion of the Inter-Parliamentary Bureau, 6 
rue Constantin, Geneva, 3rd series, No. 35, 
July 1958; Lennox A. Mills, Malaya: A Po 
litical and Economic Appraisal (Minn« 
apolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1958) ; 
Norman J. Palmer, “Constitutional Change 
in Malaya’s Plural Society,” Far Eastern 
Survey, October 1957, and “Malaya’s First 


Year of Independence,” Far Eastern Sur 
vey, November 1958. 


Problems of a 





Spotlight 
(Continued from page 76) 
tion. Henceforth no foreigner may 
own or inherit land. The question 
was also asked how the Castro gov- 
ernment would compensate dispos- 
sessed American owners of land, 
who held 1,666,000 acres of caneland 
worth millions of dollars and 36 out 
of 161 sugar mills, accounting for 37 
percent of the island’s sugar produc- 
tion. Castro had announced that for- 
mer owners would receive 20-year 
government bonds bearing 4.5 per- 
cent interest. The bonds, however, 
have not as yet been issued; and even 
if they should be issued, payment 
could not be made in currency con- 
vertible into dollars. Other underde- 
veloped countries which have carried 
out substantial land reforms, notably 
India and Mexico, have found that 
with the best will in the world it was 
difficult to marshal funds for pay- 
ment to expropriated native land- 


owners in local currency. 


Doubts About Economy 
the 


American experts have expressed 


Looking toward future, 
serious doubts that Castro can suc- 
ceed in maintaining a viable agrarian 
economy in Cuba-at the modest level 
where it was in 1959, let alone carry 
out his program for diversification 
of the country’s production. Among 
other things, Castro has had to face a 


crisis not of his own making created 
by the fall of the world price of 
sugar to a 20-year low at the very 
time he came to power. As a result 
Cuba started out under his regime 
with a dangerous trade deficit, which 
has been further increased by the dis- 
continuance of United States pur- 
chases of Cuban sugar in 1960, the 
decline in foreign investments and 
the stoppage of tourism. In an effort 
to find markets for sugar, as well as 
sources of economic and technical 
aid, and of arms, on the basis of 
barter trade, Castro has increasingly 


turned to Moscow and Peiping to an 


extent which, according to most ob- 
servers, has transformed Cuba into 
a satellite of the Soviet bloc. 


Cuba and Communism 


Still more alarming for the United 
States has been the increasing reli- 
ance of the Castro regime on the 
Soviet bloc for arms. Some observers 
do not regard Castro himself as a 
Communist, although he had asso- 
ciated with Communists in Cuba as 
well as in other Latin American 
countries before he undertook his 
campaign against Batista. But, unlike 
President Gamal Abdel Nasser of 
Egypt or Premier Abdul Karim 
Kassim of Iraq, Castro has not 
created a national party of his own. 
Instead he has supported or acqui- 
esced in the activities of his closest 


associates who are either Communist 
sympathizers or Communists, among 
them his brother Raul Castro, the 
Argentine Ernesto (Che) Guevara, 
president of the National Bank, who 
has made extended visits to Moscow 
and Peiping, and Foreign Minister 
Raul Roa. 


Moreover, made 
the 


United States, which rose to a cres- 


Castro himself 


a series of verbal attacks on 
cendo of vehemence and vilification, 
and ordered measures against this 
country which reached a climax 
on January 2 when he charged that 
this country was plotting an “immi- 
nent of Cuba and de- 
manded that Washington cut its em- 
bassy staff in Havana to 11 within 
48 hours. As a result of these vari- 
ous attacks, the United States on 


January 3, two years after its recog- 


invasion” 


nition of the Castro regime, broke 
diplomatic relations with Cuba, stat- 
ing that “there is a limit to what the 
United States in self respect can en- 
That 
reached.” This break came after the 


dure. limit has now been 
United States had patiently endured 
many actions by Castro against 
American citizens and repeated de- 
nunciations of this country. It raised 
many new problems for the United 
States. 

Vera Micuees Dean 


(The first of two articles.) 
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